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shorthand with the idea that it would hel, 
him in his college courses at Stetson Univer 
sity, located in Delat However, soon after 
tarting at the umiversity, financial reverses 
it home made it necessary for him to support 
himself. Taking stock of his various abilities, 
€ saw no reason why shorthand, which was 
to help him im college, shouldn't help put hin 
through college. He had little difficulty in 
obtaining a stenographic job; for a short pe 
riod he was secretary to the Mayor of De- 
land. Coming to New York to continue his 
studies at Pratt Institute, stenographic jobs 
again financed his education 

When Mr. Braddock came to the Nationa! 
Broadcasting Company seven years ago, he 
was for a time merely one of several general 
stenographers in the publicity department. A 
short time later he became secretary to one 
of the network’s vice-presidents, and then 
served as secretary and assistant to Mr 
Wayne R. Randall, director of the publicity 
department It is the duty of a publicity 
organization, as you must have gathered from 
the preceding paragraphs on Miss Hope, to 
disseminate information. It seems that wher 
anyone wanted to know something quickly 
about any of the artists under contract to the 
National Broadcasting Company, Mr. Brad 
dock could be relied on to supply the data 
Mr. Randall was so impressed with this abil 
ity that he put him in charge of a newly organ 
ized bureau, the information division. Today, 
aided by nine assistants, Mr. Braddock an 
swers all inquiries, most of which come fron 
listeners, pertaining to programs, personali- 
ties, and the work of the National Broadcast- 


ing Company. 
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In tracking down the answers to the 
hundreds of queries that pass over my desk 
laily and in assigning work to my assistants 
| tind that by making memos in shorthand | 
can save plenty of precious minutes, In m 
yinion I'd say that the secretary's prime 
function is to relieve the boss of routine mat 


ters, leaving him free for decisions and crea 
tive work. Acting as both his memory am 
his record, and having access in a conhdential 


way to vital facts affecti g the business that 


flows across his desk, the secretary is in a 
strategic position to know the boss’s attitudes 
and policies and can sense in advance how he 
would handle a particular situation. The 


more a secretary is found capable of handling 


such situations, to just that degree does he or 
she cease to be a mere automaton and be 


come instead a valuable assistant.” 


SO far we have interviewed one entertain 
ment executive who publicizes the doings of 
pera and concert artists and another who is 
n charge of giving out data on broadcasting 
activities. The next two calls were on maga 
zine executives in whose publications some of 
his information appears 

The first call was on Mrs. May C. Kelley 
executive editor of the Ideal Publishing Cor 
poration, whose two principal magazines ar¢ 
Vodern Movies and Movie Life “I think 
that the ability to write shorthand is so im- 
portant,” she declared, “that in selecting my) 
staff of associate editors I included it among 
the necessary qualifications and picked only 
those who have this knowledge. | might also 
add that if a secretary is willing to be more 
she likes her 


an just a routine worker, 
job enough to want to absorb all 


the details of the business, she has 


an excellent chance of becoming an 
executive in her own right.” 
Certainly Mrs. Kelley's own ex 
perience proves this to be true. Af- 
ter graduation from high school, 
where she learned shorthand, she 
took some spec ial courses in jour- 
nalism and then obtained a job as 
secretary to the editor of a maga- 
“ane devoted to motion-picture 
news. She soon became so fasci- 
nated by the publishing business 
that she was eager to know every 
phase of it. On that magazine and 
others she determined to learn all 
she could, so she worked in every 
department trom subscription, 
through sales and advertising— 
and then back to the editorial sanc- 
tum, because she found that she 


Leonard W. Braddock made shorthand pay his 

way through college and open NBC's doors to 

him. He now heads their information bureau 
in New York City. 


liked it best there after all. See- 
ing her interest, the editor gave 
her increasing responsibilities, 
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Constance Hope (left) and May C. Kelley 


right) have stepped out 


her 
pl ' of their stenographic jobs, but they still find their knowledge of 
shorthand indispensable to them in their everyday work as 
torship of the ‘ publicity executives 
Ideal Publis! P , 
ing Lorpora 
tion was only a logical step forward for her in the art department. He took it, hoping it 
‘Most people emphasize efficiency in a sec might lead something better. It did. That 
retary,” Mrs. Kelley added, “and while that’s something better, a few years later, turned 
important, I don’t think efficiency need be s uit to be the position of art ed which he 
grim. I'll take mine with a smile I think resigned to become editor of an art magazin 
the most important thing you can tell a begin ind finally the ed f Silver Screen Mag 
ner is that an employer appreciates an ever 1>ine 
disposition as much as efficiency in a worker The knowledge of shorthand will not pre 
And above all, a girl should take particula ent a man from getting on in the world’ 
pains to see that she dresses well, but nof that's what my instructor told me when | 
gaudily. While she wants to make as attrac wasn't exactly enthusiastic about studying it 
tive an appearance as possible, she should because, at that time, all | wanted was to be 
wear business clothes in kceping with the an artist. I'm glad | did study it weve! 
tone of her office. It’s part of a secretary's Today it’s as much a part of me as the Eng 
iob to be her boss’s buffer, to decide whicl sh language | e it memos and find 
callers he should see and which ones to turn that it comes in particula andy when I'n 
away, for, obviously, he cannot see everyone reviewing a movik nd want t = Gown al 
and get his work done on time. But she mpression that I don’t want to forget 
must always bear in mind that when she Please tell your readers—who are prob 
approaches visitors she expresses not herseltf ably all studying shorthand to use in the 
but the executive and the firm for which she iture to earn t livelihood—that wher 
works, and no matter what her personal opin- ey go out to look for a job they must 
ion of the caller is, her attitude must always ealize that they are setting out on a selling 
be dignihe campaign In looking { i »b they are not 
In her daily work Mrs. Kelley still finds isking for a favor rhey are selling a con 
many uses for her shorthand It comes i modity that a company will gladly buy 
andy when making memos of assignments trained brains. But just knowing shorthan 


to writers, and especially to record ideas that 


come to her when she’s away from her desk 


LIKE Mr NBC, Eliot Keen, 
editor of Magazine used 
shorthand knowledge to finance his education, 

y Mr. Keen’s was in art. After gradua 
tion from art he drawings t 
various magazines on a free-lance basis, but 
he really wanted to work on a magazine. The 
first opening, however, was as stenographer 


Braddock at 


Silver Screen his 


only 


] 


school, SOl j 


typing, and filing isn’t everything The wa 

ympetition is today, you've got to convincs 
the company you are a i buy. Why n 
list the companies you think you'd like t 


work 
about 
mills are located, who 


for and then try to find out something 


each; such as where its factories o 
its best customers prob 
ably are, anything at all the 
pany that you can talk about in an interestin, 


This will cer 
manage 


concerning com 


way tainly impress the perso 


nel tie Ww Continued on page 402 
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Don’t you often have questions to ask about 
the work of secretaries, stenographers, typists, 
and shorthand reporters? Why not send them 
to Information Desk, The Gregg Writer, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. A letter is 
not necessary—a postal card will do. 


Ww 


Information De: 








Isn't there an error in this sentence in which 
myself is used as the object of the preposition to? 


The account to which you refer in your recent 
letter was opened for the sole purpose of deposit- 
ing funds belonging to my wife, my son, my daugh- 
ter, and myself, and distributing expenses and 
principal items to the proper owners. 


It is very definitely the wrong case of the personal 
pronoun, it seems to me, as the compound, myself, 
should be used only as reflexive and intensive.—T. B. 

It is true that the general rule is that self- 
ending pronouns should be used to reflect or 
intensify nouns or pronouns that have been 
expressed. However, these pronouns are oc 
casionally used when the words they intensity 
wr reflect are implied but not expressed 

In the sentence you quoted, me is under- 
stood to precede myself. A similar usage, also 
correct, would be the following: “Many em- 
ployees, including myself, have taken out in 
surance,” 

Euphony is often the deciding factor in 
testing the rightness or wrongness of a con 
struction. In both these cases me alone would 


not be pleasing to the ear. 


Some questions pertaining to business letters have 
come up that I should like you to decide (1) How 
would you punctuate the following sentence ?—"‘We 
brought this to one of our customers plants.” (2) Is 
aren't | good English ? (3) Should the name of the 
person to whose attention a letter is directed follow 
the salutation or should it precede it? (4) Which 
should it be—six-month period or six month's period? 
(5) How do you punctuate the following sentences: (a) 
May we hear from you. (b) Please may we hear from 
you. (c) Why mot jot down a note at the bottom of 
this letter Ll Vv 


1. The correct punctuation of the sentence 
you give depends entirely on its meaning. If 
it means that one customer has several plants, 
then the form would be “customer's plants.” 
If it means that several customers have plants, 
either one or more apiece, and that the goods 
were taken to one, then the punctuation would 
be “customers’ plants.” 

he sentence would be better recast in some 
such form as: “We brought this to the plant 
belonging to one of our customers.” 

2. “Aren't I” does not have the sanction ot 
good usage. Dr. Vizetelly gives the inter- 
esting history of the origin of this corruption 


In England, the p 


pula i ! i 
is ant, the a being pr mmce is wt 
This has been confused w e contraction 
for are not, 

3. The attention ling i t should / 
cede the saluation, as it closely ect 
with the data in the inside address 

4. Both six-month peri " r montl 
pertod are correct. Not veve i 
plural possessive is used 

5. The first two senten you quote ar 
merely polite forms of re sts—not ques 
tions Therefore the pe Ss the rre 
terminal punctuation. Sentence weve 
might be construed as more of a estio 
nature, and so take a qu irk 


Will you please tell the proper salutation for a letter 


addressed to two or more persons, one of whom is a 


lady and the others men 


The specific instance is @ 


letter addressed jointly to two railroad agents, one a 


man and the other a woman, 


first 


the woman's name being 


Would the same rule apply te the President in 


addressing a joint letter to 


whom one is a woman ?—/ 


The salutation to tw 
woman and the other a 


Dear Miss Blank a1 


unless you wish to be v 


Deas Madam and §S 


We have no informat 


President addresses a 


ent Cabinet We woul 


that, as in interofhce 

would be no salutation. 

ceivably be headed simy 
To the Members of tl 


However, since it is 


writing other department 


to use Gentlemen, irrespe 


' 
tion of the office, it wou 


use Gentlemen in saluti 


Is it incorrect to write 


Mr. John Smith 
Attorney at Law 
Fort Scott, Kansas—F. ? 


We do not consider At 


€ 
way conflicting with the 


sume you are parallelit 


which should not be use: 
panies a personal name. 


Attorney-at-Law, howe 


} 


i 


scriptive title, such as 


Business Manager, whic 


personal name, do not 
preceding title. 


a 


his Cabinet members, of 


H. 7 
i ad avers ( i 
na S ild be 
Mr. Das 
ry I i] \\ nm ¥ 
) ati w t 
. pres 
Na oweve 
t | { t t t t 
l tte f 
 abine 
en il . writ 
is | c nce ) 
ve the compos 
seem 2& Te I nt 
e 4 ib et 
torne t-Law in any 
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ver, 18 a more de 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Milwaukee River at the Michigan Steel Bridge, show- 


ing river walk along Gimbel’s Milwaukee store 
at left, which is to be duplicated opposite. 


The “Badger” State 


POPULATION of 2,939,006 brings Wisconsit 


review this mont althoug! ont 
= e the irea (S0O1ke juare es anKS < 
ra il c states 1 c | Hil if Vas ‘ 
lonies < rel and l ian 
i ( zc the f tis iring the Re ‘ 
t ! vas only fourtes ears after the Pilgrims 
i the Massa 1st s § res that Jean Nicolet 
paddle Green Bay a y 1665 a permanent 
siol een establishe Che umegon Bay by 
athe A lloue “ " mi \ he French fu 
tra After the fa f M ea 1 1760, the Brit 
k e territory, and, though politica 
eca a part e Unite Stat ifter the Rey 
ary War, the British Northwest Company dom 
i ‘ g intil the end of e War of 1812 
AT first a part of Indiana Territory, it was attached 
to Illi when Indiana became a state in 1809. When 
Illinois became a stat 1818 it was incorporated in 
M iga Territory, and then, for the first time, 
eri 1 government came to that region 
W iscons ecame a separate territory in 1836, when 
M igan was admitted to state xl, and Madison was 
S¢ ipital nacontest ! that honor between 
e leading towns of the territory It remained the 
seal f government whet Wis I I ecame a State 


The great tide of German and Norwegian immi- 
1840 to 1860—Swiss, Danish, Swedish, 
Belgian, Austrian, and Polish colonies 


yration came 


Irish, Dutcl 


also were founded The number of these foreign 
settlers loubt accounts for the fact that dairying is 
1f such importance in this state Wisconsin's Hol 


stein cattle are famous 
Over half the state is in farms—10,128,000 acres 


land, 8,672,000 acres in pasture, and 3,053,000 in 
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© mara M 4 i ‘ weve 
pe the states ¢ cl 1 \ an 
Cs | c ‘ | es I al v« i 
t " the tates plants, wit 
I ve lal npiements, a 
irniture also imp i Milwaukee 
lac es lead the states p! chon 


Kenosha comes second, then Racine 
Janesville, West Allis, Madison, Osh 
kosh, Sheboygan, Beloit, Green Bay, 
Superior, LaCrosse, Manitowoc, Fond 
du Lac, Eau Claire, and Appleton 
Zinc, lead, iron, granite, and limestone 
are among the chief muneral prod- 
ucts—and mineral water from Wau 
Wisconsin, in spite 
bering of the peak 


kesha’s springs. 
the wasteful lum 
irs, still ranks below only Maine 
and New York in the production of 


THI state was strongly Democrat 
when she joined the Union, but was 
so ardently anti-slavery at in 1854 a 
nass meeting in Rip alled r the 

ma Ot a new i that became 

Rey bl in Pa il 1850 the 

ate elected its first Republica 
ernor. Wisconsin helped el 
coln in 1860 and _ support 
tauncnly 

Wisconsin has given to musi 
ndian transcriptions of John ¢ t 


Fillmore, to literature the works of 
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Punctuation in a Nutshell 
By Lottie Caton Abbott 


Winfield, Ka nsas 


. | (a)—At the end of sentences. 
Period | (b)—After abbreviations. 


(a)—At the end of direct questions. 
| (b)—After each question in a series. Questions complete should begin with capitals: 
“But where are the stocks? the bonds? the evidence of prosperity?”—*Did 
you get a letter? Did you send it right on to Mother? And did you send the 


Question _ 
packages, too?” 
| 


Mark 


(c)—Enclosed in parentheses (7) to express uncertainty 


Exclamation 
Point 


(a)—After interjections and exclamatory expressions. 


(a)—To introduce enumeration of articles or particulars. 
(b)—To introduce long quotations. 
(c)——Before concrete illustrations of a general statement. 
Colon (d)—After the words “following,” “in the following manner,” “thus,” “these, 
“three,” etc. 
| (e)—After salutation of letter: “Dear Sir: “Gentlemen:” 
(f)—Teo separate compound sentences when members are subdivided by semicolons 


” “two,” 


(a)—Between members of compound sentence when conjunction is not expressed. 
(b)—Between members of compound sentence when conjunction is expressed and 
. the parts are subdivided by commas. 
Semicolon (c)——-Between cotrdinate clauses joined by conjunctive adverbs such as “accord- 
ingly,” “consequently,” “however,” “nevertheless,” “otherwise,” “at least,” etc. 
id)—Before such words as “for example,” “for instance,” “namely,” “viz.,” etc. 


(a)—To enclose exact werds of speaker or writer, or 

(b)—Titles of books, articles, and plays. 

(c)—To enclose special words, objectionable words. slang, etc., or 

(d)—Words used aside from original meaning, or 

. (e)—Technical words and Trade names. 

Quotation (f)—Quotations consisting of more than one paragraph, use quotation marks at the 

Marks beginning of each paragraph and at the end of last one. 

(g)—Quotations within quotations require single quotation marks (‘ *). 

Note.—If question mark (7), exclamation point (!), colon (:), or semicolon ¢;) 
are included in the quotation, place quotation marks after point; if not, use 
quotation marks before. Commas and periods should always be placed inside 
quotation marks, regardless of context. 





(a)—Separate clauses joined by coérdinate conjunctions (and, but, etc.). 
(b)—To set off non-restrictive clauses (additional thought or explanation). 
(c)—Introductory expressions—adverbial, participial, infinitive—conditional or pre- 
paratory clauses introducing principal clause—any clause out of order. 
| (dj—To separate contrasted expressions. 
(e)—Before SHORT quotations. 
Comma | (f)—Used to show important omissions. 
| (g)—Used to set off parenthetical expressions, words in apposition, intermediate 
expressions, and direct address. 
(h)—To separate words or phrases used in series. 
(i)—To prevent ambiguity. 
(j)—To separate figures—1,675,500,756. 


(a)—Abrupt change. 

(b)—To set off parenthetical expressions wherever commas would not give sufficient 
emphasis: “These written promises to pay—lor indeed they are promises— 
are called promissory notes.” 

(c)—-Teo introduce a summary of particulars. Much used in sales letters for 
emphasis. Sometimes introducing “for example,” etc. 

(d)—Used after subheads and to introduce names of person quoted: Note.— 

Dash < “Writers that do not,” etc. “Many good things are lost by not asking for 
them.”—McKinley. 

(e)—Used to show omission of letters and figures: Miss M— Pages 15—1I7. 

(f)—After series of clauses separated by semicolons and depending on final clause: 
“If we think of glory in the field; of wisdom in the cabinet; of the. purest 
patriotism; ef morals without stain—the august Washington presents itself 
as the personification of all these ideas.” 

(g)-——Used instead of parentheses for informality. 





| (a)—To separate letters, words, or expressions having no bearing upon the though 
. . g t. 
Parentheses (b)—To enclose figures following amounts expressed in words. 


Brackets | (a)—To ry explanations made by some other than speaker. (In type, not on 
| machine.) 
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THE PHYSICIAN’S SECRETARY 
Her job with the private practitioner demands as much train- 


ing and technical skill as a hospital position, we're reminded 


By MARIE ZWEEGMAN YATES 
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medical dictation such secretaries w wuld he 


utterly and completely lost and the employers 


quite thoroughly annoyed. 

At the time our school was founded, we 
consulted many physicians and surgeons and 
they were unanimous in deploring the tact 
that no organized course of study was avail 


able for young women w 


medical secretaries. Go to any of our prom 

at -dical , of tnd nd they will all 
nent medical men o! lay and they w al 
tell you how important such training is \ 


doctor from Honolulu came to the mainlan 
recently for the express purpose of interview 
ing and employing a young woman who had 
had special training in medical secretarial 
work As he put it, “I can get any number 
f good secretaries in the Islands, but none 
‘f them has had special (raining iW nedical 
shorthand and terminology and I am t 

busy to take the time to give them any trai 
ing myself I want a young woman who ts 
already familiar with the omenclature and 
the shorthand forms before she enters my 


employ.” 


I MAINTAIN that it is just as important 


that the medical secretary be given special 
training to prepare her for her secretarial 
duties as it is for those w undertake the 
study of lewal secretarial work, or any other 
profession or business Perhaps it is evet 
more important, for, taking into consideratiot 
the fact that there are approximately cig! 

teen different spec ialties and that each one 


these has a terminology consisting of from 


of 

75 to 500 words, it is easy to see that it is 
not merely a matter of learning a few pat 
| 


phrases; it requires, instead, months of in 


tensive study in order to become familiar with 
the shorthand outlines and the spelling of 
many thousands of words 


Furthermore, I certainly do not agree with 


Miss Shaben that the hospital is the best 
place to obtain such training. In the first 


place, the student would not be apt to find 


among the members of the hospital personne! 
anyone who might be of assistance in the 
forming of medical shorthand outlines It 
is quite obviously up to the student hersel! 
to build up her own vocabulary, which, to my 
way of thinking, certainly cannot be as ef 
fective as a planned, organized course 
study. In the second place, it is possibl 
for a hospital to have but a few such students 
at a time, and that could not begin to fill 
the demand for medical secretaries. And in 
the third place, there is a vast difference be- 
tween the routine of the hospital and that of 
the private office. 

Granted that the young woman has mas 
tered the terminology of hospital reports, it 
does not always follow that she will be abl 
to perform the duties of the doctor's pri 
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ate office In the hospital she learns t 
ing about office management, and the work 
the medical office does not \ nv stret 
the imagination, consist of answe 

g the telephone, receivi 
ser g out a few statements at the end 
( nt The general pub! ently ’ 
et to be educated to the yw he 
1 competent, thoroughly " secretat 
Suc al ry rtance is T re lik 
mice 


What Other Readers Say 


WANT to tell you “ 1 I enjove 
seeing and reading the re t articles i 


e GREGG WRITER oF Mi il Secretaria 


Work” and “From a Report . otebook 
hese will be very helpfu ipils w 
econ loct stenograp 
| ive bee interested in me al 
ind 1 several years r three vears | | 
was secretary to a group o! prominent phys | 
ians and in my spare moments mpiled a 
shorthand medical “dictionary for my owr 
Ise I did not know at that time that there 
was a “Gregg Medical Shorthand Manual 
In fact, | never saw this book until this week 
end. Just for fun I compared my characters 
with those therein, and the esults, in my 
pinion, are 
Same characters i . 1k 
‘Manual” characters shorter, or more 
legible .. ; 1x 
My characters better for speed 145 | 
(haracters not found in “Manual” 184 
Total characters eee 


My dictation was taken from internists, a 
surgeon, and a gynecologist. Would you be 
interested in having a copy of the last tw 


classes?—A. E, F. 


To which we have replied in the affir 
mative—and if space permits we 
pass some of them along to you 
Editor. 


| WAS especially interest n t Febr 


ary magazine because t article that 
it contained on the work of a medical secre 
tary. I have had my particular job for practi 
cally a year now and so have grown used t 
the many medical terms, but I am not the 
regular medical secretary at the spital, so I 


do not get a great deal of practice. At the time 
I accepted my position at the hospital I had 
had about six months’ training in shorthand 


(only a high school course) and a regular high 
school course in typing 

I wonder if there is any way in which |] 
could get practice in writing shorthand co 
rectly at a fairly high rate of speed. I have 
a medical manual, but I (Continued om page 402) 
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“Every Man Needs 
Shorthand!”’ 
says young 


Paramount actor 


To VIVIAN MACAULAY 








se State ent is bee made vy thousands 
. iders, but whe al actor 
ivs its I ‘ 

R De rising young Paramount 

Sta and graduat« iW irv (‘ lege be 

s i ey Ing na 5 1 l KNOW 

short regardless his profes 

: t e will many times when his ability 

to writ 1 will prove a valuable asset 
Richa se tor it daily his new acting key to opportunity, he worked just as hard at 
caret his hobby during the evenings a é 1 at his 


work during the day 
I; seen ist a few months ago that “Dick” 

i 
vas mastering the kays and gays in my classes PH N the opportunit ame Remember t 
it Woodbury College, but today he 1s master- radio program Do You Want to Be an 


ng the technique of entertaining his increas- Actor?” Well, Dick rem ered it. and he 








ing number f fans at the box office did want t he an actor < lowe e went to 
Dick made n enviable record at school the radio statior The rewar s excel] 
both s , and in extra-curricular at lent performance was a screen test! Results 
vities As student body president, leading of the test. however. were most d uraging 
man in the Masqueraders’ plays, gold pin that is. they would e been discouraging 
O.G.A winner, president f his fraternity, to the average voung mat Rut Dick is not 
ind as an excellent student, this sincere, hand- average man ! Hi , mised a 
some. vet lest young man, wor the triet 1 challenge when ne presente | tself : he ac 
ship of all those with whom he came into cepted that challenge! 
tact He ybtained an excellent inage studied 
arder than eve ng e eve r—worke 
A) | kk ‘ aduated trom the ( m- arde than ever at ‘ thie the result 
plete I iness Executive cours wit the this time \ tra vit P + 
veted Magna Cum Laude degree, he imme 
liately accepted a position as assistant man- Di K has stea bed t proverbial 
wer 1 garment manutacturing company ladder during I n at Paramount 
[his position gave him valuable experience in Bigger and better parts have constantly come 
executive work Hlere. he says, his sl rthand his way ? c ‘ big 
vas of t ble value daily, even thoug ger the pa vorke rhe 
( " vn Ss etary “ l nishe t i part of $ 
Busy as he was with his executive respons ibula h | must be { g and 
bilities, Dick devoted evenings to his hobby improving to be apy 
= , . ' : ; Po. -} 
the stage. When he was away trom the ofmce, You remem is | 
The Little Theater was his workshop His Hogan, the t y me b 
nterest in acting constantly increased and, be ketball player in ampus Confessions.” Per 
suse he had learned early in his training for haps you saw him also as Silk Patterson, the 


’ 


t ness world that hard work is the real diamond smuggler, in “Illegal Trafhe, r wit! 
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tob Burns in “I'm From Missouri.” Then 
too, he’s played in “King of Chinatown,” “Am- 


bushed,” and “Persons in Hiding.” Dick's 
roles thus far have been entirely as a “heavy,” 
but it has been rumored his fan mail is now 
demanding a “love interest” role 

That stack of fan mail grows larger each 


Confidence 


By WILLIAM ROBERT WOOD 


HEN you or | look at the word “con- 

fidence” we get some kind of mental 

image. Many of us see some huge 
bank in which we believe our money would 
be safe—if we ever got any to put there 
Again, we may see the face of a beloved 
parent or a respected instructor: a person 
upon whom we can rely when difficulties be- 
set us, That is confidence in another person 
yr institution. We must also have confidence 
in ourselves when some task comes our way 
Personally, I have a picture of self-confidence 
| always enjoy 

That picture contains two persons: one is a 
tall, lithe fellow with sinewy limbs and a 
brown skin; and the other, a chunky fellow 
with snapping eyes and a firm jaw, topped 
off with curly brown hair. The former, Phil 
Edwards, and the latter, Sol “Happy” Furth, 
| often watched when I was in college. Every 
time those men walked to the starting line 
in some big race you could see confidence 
written in every move they made. 

I do not believe they always had conf- 
dence they would win. That might border 
upon a baseless and silly conceit. Neither 
was conceited. It seemed rather that they 
had an accurate confidence in what they would 
do. What some other competitor might do 
was not their problem 

Phil Edwards competed creditably, wearing 
the uniform of Canada, in three Olympic 
Games in which he scored in at least one 
event each time. “Happy” Furth did well 
for Uncle Sam in the California games not 
many Olympiads ago. I have noticed the 
same print on the face of the charming gen- 
tleman who dominates the mile: Glenn Cun- 
ningham. Pardon me, it is now Doctor Glenn 
Cunningham 


Wuy mention a few track men when we are 
thinking about getting ready to earn a living 
successfully? Because those men dramatize 
in visible fashion the intangible factors that 
must lie deep within us if we are to reach the 
heights to which we all secretly aspire. I 
trained alongside the first two men and have 
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day, but Dick grows more modest. Those 
who know him believe that his superior abil- 
ity, coupled with an outstanding friendly per 
sonality and the capacity for hard work, will | 
bring him the same success in pictures that he 
has enjoyed in college and in the business 
world. 





had several very pleasant chats with Mr. Cun 


ningham 


Not one of those men shirked in their tran 
ng work. Not one imposed on track man 
agers, tellow teammates, or even upon a con 


testant in a race. Can you say as much for 
yourself ? 

For example: Do you try to beg off from 
tasks at home that you know you really 
should shoulder? Are you inclined to shirk 
a bit if you think the teacher won't call you 
to task and you can “get away with it” now 
and then? And, do you try to “chisel in” 


? 


m the work your fellow classmates do? 


FELLOWS and 
for yourselves! You would never think for 
a moment that a classmate could train for 
you were you hoping to become a member 


girls, to use slang, “wise up” 


of the relay team—the other three would take 
care of that should the coach slip up on ex 
cluding you from competition (and even the 
latter is not at all likely, you know). Nor, 
would you think the coach was a “pal” if he 
timed you at ninety yards were you trying to 
get ready for the hundred. Would you think 
it would help you to have mother and dad 
take the diet, while you ate anything you chose 
and any time you chose during your training 
period? To be sure, this entire paragraph 
is a series of ridiculous pictures, in the terms 
given, Yet, we sometimes try just that sort 
of thing when we are “in training” for a job 


WHEN you see a champion, you can say 
that “there's a person who has somehow paid 
the price of being ready and having confi- 
dence as well as accurate knowledge of what 
can be done.” 

Recently, one of my students verged on 
tears of fury as he told me a sad story of a 
job he did not get. The fellow needed a part 
time job and had answered an advertisement 
for a “soda jerker” in a local drug store 
But, the owner “wouldn't give me a break 
ind let me learn the business. NO, he needed 
somebody with EXPERIENCE for that 
job.” So ran his plaint. ;Continned on pace 383) 
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THE LEARNER 





STREAMLINING YOUR NOTES 


Shorthand, too, travels more speedily if the sharp corners are 


rounded off without pause between the strokes of an outline 


By JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


HE forn f all things that move 1s 


receiving the attention of engineers today 


The problem they are endeavoring 


solve is how t lesign a machine that will 
move fast and yet consume a minimum of 
power Gasoline consumption has been re 
luced because automobile engineers have ce 
signed a streamlined car which needs compar 
atively little power to propel it against wit 
resistance evel it Ine! spec is Airplanes 
locomotives—even baby carriages ave taker 
on the rounded corners of modern desigr 


If you are an efficient shorthand engineer, 


you will take immediate action on the stream- 


lining of your notes so that their writing als 
an be accomplished with very little effort 
Last month we brought to your attention how 
our system of shorthand 1s nstructed, in 
slant and curvature, to be successful in a race 


That speed, as well as ease of writing, should 
have been given so much consideration in the 
designing of a system 


accounts in large measure for the popularity 


f the shorthand you write today It antici 
pated the speed at which the rrespondence 
»f modern business is turned out, and its wide 
use has undoubtedly contributed much t 


present lav business efficiency 


IF you are still having difficulty in keeping 


up with your dictators, probably you have not 
mastered the technique of streamlining the 
rners of your outlines. 


été Lt 


wen 


would be niest 


Practice to see that your outlines retain their 
distinctive shape, but see that n per eptible 


stop is made at the angles 


form ” ; found, been, reference rapid 


You who drive a car know how important 


to fast time is the locating of streets on which 
there are few intersections at which you must 
come to a complete stop. You know also how 


much more gasoline is consumed by an ex 


cessive amount of stopping and starting 


If you are going into an office to work, you 
will probably be required to sit for an hour 
rr two each morning taking dictation. Have 
you ever tried in school to take dictation stead 


| for < hot ' . ; ~<A 
\ or an our r more, even a a speer 


much below your normal rate? try it 
und you will be able to determine her 
t you are writing your notes w ase. Is 





ther words, are you using too 


line” in stopping and starting unnecessarily) 


FREQUENT but almost imperceptible paus¢ 

do occur in shorthand writing and these en 
able the writer to gain control of his hand just 
as the intelligently careful driver slows dow: 


at corners to make sure that he has control 
f his car However, practically no direct 
stops should be made. Long words and phrase 


must not be written in three or four pieces 


Complete stops in a shorthand outline indicate 
faulty thinking on the part of the writer 
The student who knows his outlines, like the 
driver who knows his road, should be able t 
go on when he comes to a corner, even if he 


rection of his ronte 


must change the 


ry” 
Tut foll ing rd wd ohe re give! 
IOHUOWINEZ W iS and p ises a wi 


ior practice in getting arour 1 corners wit! 
facility: 
W ords 
never, imnvorce, Imny ces, invest investigate 


investigation 


manutacturing, manuta tured, manutacturers 
between, bottom, beaten, button, better, bea 


stop, duplicate, double, true, troop, trouble 

influence, influences, influential, inflict, infi 
tion 

liberty, liberal, libel, liable 

train, tray, dray, d ! 


rain, Tralnhag¢ 
mar, mayor, marriage, marriageable 


lass, classes, classifcat 
tea, tell, tell us (teases), deaf, deaten, dea 
ness 


remark, remarks, remarkable, remarkably 


force, forces, forceful, forcefully, forcibk 
forcibly, enf ree, entorcement, reent 
ment 

earn, earns, determine letermines, determina 
tion 

office, officer, theers ficial, officials on 
cially 


infest, emphasis, manifest, manifestatior 
curve, curves, curvature, craves 
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become, becomes, big, bigger, biggest, baggage 

car, cars, carpenter, carbuncle 

current, currently, concurrently 

glad, globe, globetrotter 

tense, intensively, defenses, 
defensible 

cover, discover, discovery, recover, recovery 

fund, foundation, funds, fundamental, funda 
mentally 


defensively, in- 


Phrases 


much, too much, much more, much more than 

to be, to be sure, to be sure that, to be sure 
that the 

you will, you will be, you will be able, you 
will be going 

the attention, call the attention, call your at- 
tention, call my attention 

the time, by the time, for the time, for 
time, for the time being 

would be, would be able, would be done, I! 
would be, I would be going 

to be, to be able, to be done, to be made, to 
be mentioned 

first class, for the first time, first-class con- 
dition, first-class manner : 

to me, to mean, to my, it may, it may be, t 
make, to my, to mine or to mind 


some 


at any, at any time, at any rate, at any 
minute 

in my, in my opinion 

many years, many things or many thanks 
many times 

from the, for my, for my attention, for a 
minute 


why not, why am, why would, 
are you going 

in the market, on the market, one of the 

can be, can be done, can be made, I cannot 
be, I can have, I cannot have 

in which, in h 


which they, in which those, in 


charge, in charge of the. from which. 
from which the 

good deal, great deal, great many 

this month, this morning, in the morning 


larger than, rather than, deeper than, bi 
than 

I regret, I regret that, I regret that the 

I remember, I remember the. | remember that 

they are, they are not, l will not 


they will not be 


they will, they 


able 


Confidence 
(Concladed from page 380) 


| let him blow off steam a bit until his old 
boiler had down a trifle. Then, | 
asked him to reverse the picture. If he were 
the owner, he would be looking for a person 
in whom he could have confidence, a person 
who could do the work without constant 
watching and helping from others. Upon 
whom, then, would he settle: the young fel- 
low who wanted the job merely because he 
of money, or the man who knew 
the job and asked for it because he 
leliver the goods? 


cooled 


needed a bit 
could 


383 


Ten Commandments 


of Typing 


fg woe shalt have n ther t whts b 
fore thee 

Thou shalt not make unt thee a é 
graving, or any likeness tf any acts 
that is in the row above r that is im the 
row beneath, or that is in the bar under the 
row. Thou shalt not move down and toucl 
them, nor strike them: for | thy 7YPIN 
am a jealous master, visiting t lips the 
fingers upon the students unto the third at 
fourth month of transcripti and showing 
accuracy unto thousands of them that love 
me and keep my commandments 

Remember the practice period to keep it 
wholly 

Six days shalt ti 1 labor ind d all t 
lrill work 

Thou shalt A H, SNAP, ! 
the davs ' ping, that ' . 
be short in the errors which tl esit 
bringeth unto thee 

Thou shalt not kill time 

Thou shalt not commit erasur« 


Thou shalt not steal strikeovers 
Thou shalt not bear false 


thy professor 


Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's type 
writer, thou shalt not et thy neighb 
technique, nor his rhythm, nor his fingers 

his time, nor is temper, nor anything that 
is thy neigh! 


About Grammatical Errors 


How are you going to ha Mr. A 


grammatical error t t ve 
often hesitated before changing the tense of 
verbs as dictated or switching a phrase around 
to make better sens Rut experience has 


taught me that when a man is dictating, he 


he sometimes loses track of n 


sentence structure 


thought is mor mportant t m than ad 
hering to correct grammar. Changing what 
the boss has dictated is a delicate proce lure 
lest he point a finger at you and say, “Look 
here—this isn’t what I said at all.” 


Here is the rigid rule: Don't ever change 


what Mr. Allen has dictated unless you are 
absolutely certain that s grammar was 
definitely incorrect, a1 that tl hange you 
make does not alter r distort s original 
meaning .-—Scholast imerican High 


School Weekly 
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APPRECIATION of TYPEWRITING 


A well-placed, well-typed piece of copy, be it letter, table, or plain 
copy, puts the typist who produced it justly in the “artist’’ class 


By VELMA L. HARVEY 


TUDENTS often get the impression that 
typewriting is a mechani 
fail to realize that typewriting may pro 
excellent 


al subject. They 


duce artistic results, and that an 
stenographer is really an artist 

An attractive letter is a work of art. Like a 
picture, it is framed by the white margins. The 
left margin is the same width as the right, and 
ordinarily the upper margin matches the lower 
Even the various parts the letter may bal 
he date line with the ret 


ide address with the 


ance one another—t 
erence initials and the 
closing phrase and signature. A good stenog 
rapher will keep by syllabication a 
straight right margin—like a streaml 
To get a letter well centered upon a page, 
with no errors, is actually an achievement. F 
months one correspondent looked in 


vain among hundreds of letters for a perfect 


means I 
ine 


several 


specimen. As soon as he thought he had dis- 
would hold it to the light, 
there was an erasure or a 
rd typed much 


covered one, he 
only to find that 
misspelled word, rone we 
darker or lighter thar 
GOOD stenography is a challenge—something 
that cannot be gained by a six weeks’ or even 
a sixth months’ business urse. It requires 
constant practice plus a great love for art 
and a sense of balance and beauty 
A good stenogfra r 
ality into her work. In one office, 
could tell immediately without looking at the 
reference initials the who had 
typed that letter or document 
raphers typed more heavily than 


‘r puts her own person 


the censors 


< 


stenographer 
Some stenog 
others, some 
headings, 
typed 


more compactly. Some underlined 
some merely capitalized them. Some 
speedily and accurately, but with little desire 
for proportion. Others typed without hesita- 
tion over errors in English 

Students may inject their personalities into 
their typing work. Many differences are re 
vealed in their letters, documents, 
Some of their products are extremely neat; 
others, untidy, with erasures and thumb marks 


or budgets 


THAT shiny machine 
do wonders. It may 
can produce almost 
work 

Even a manuscript may appear just as at 
The long white sheets, 


the typewriter—ma) 
reveal one’s self, and it 
breathtakingly beautiful 


tractive as a letter. 


with thin red lines, and even right margins, 
set off by a blue, tan, or gray cover, all indi- 
cate beauty 

One boss in an office gave a stenographer an 
with rows of 
and he told 


ordinary scrap sheet of paper 


figures hurriedly scribbled down; 


her to type this matter in an orderly form 
From this scattered matter, she finally con 
structed a document with columns of figures 
evenly placed and well balanced, and then 


bound the document with a blue folder. After 
she had placed the document upon the boss’s 
desk, hardboiled gruff business man that he 
was, he fingered the document very carefully, 
and whispered, “This is heavenly.” This story 
may seem an exaggeration, but it is true 
ONLY those workers who have labored day 
by day among documents—typing, filing, cen 
soring, or assorting them, know the art that 
goes into a masterpiece. They have seen docu- 
ments speedily typed, irregularly and unevenly 
typed, those with strikeovers and many eras 
ures; and when they finally see one—accurate, 
with order, one with balance and symmetry, it 
is art. 

Often competent stenographers will gaze 
with admiration at document 
sent to their office, and secretly wonder about 
the stenographer who had produced that work 
Obviously they realize the skill and technique 
she must have to produce such art 

One frequently hears stories of the unem 
ployment of hundreds of stenographers, but 
how many are real ones? Just ask some office 
workers you know and they'll probably say 
that very few appear superior to them 

Students should definitely realize that ste 
nography is an art. It might be helpful t 
them to keep in mind constantly, as they type 
their letters, documents, or budgets, that they 
Don’t regard your typing 


some letter or 


are actually artists 
work as a mechanical subject. but as a living 


art! 


Speed Mania 


> IN the last fifteen years, 441,912 persons 
have been killed in the United States by auto- 
mobiles. This is almost double the number 
1f American soldiers killed in action or who 
died of wounds in all the wars this country 
has engaged in since its birth. 
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ART AND CREDENTIALS 





HOW AN 0O.G. A. TEST IS RATED 


An actual specimen is annotated for you as our examiner does 


with your tests, 


and the reasons for the markings 


explained 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


E are reproducing this month an actual 
specimet {f notes received and criti 
zed by our examiner to show you 
w ©. G. A. papers are rated. This specimen 
nas v xd flue nc \ note trie face ut end 
kes at the end of add, toast, t ur, a 
1 on e third line from top. The write 
is al ittaine i asonably eg d style 1 
i heg it Wi pa tak Ww tte ion t 
ect rmatior ma itlines. For in 
ance the < cl 1s " ( y jone in add 
u beaut ( i is g 
; nfew he a | le bette r did not 
p at the ¢ ik ‘ le « cle ok is 
nbled m in ” 
5 V¢ cs] il ¢ le i 
t slat i f t Vever tine 
’ ; } ) ime Ca ly Ww a | 
i il rsed ves 
‘ jai ieng Wa nie we c n louds 
Perpetual is slow 1 erw good 
Wi \l il ¢ faults )y the 
irst me we av { 4 te sy improper 
sla it, Ss the atte e write is called 
to this fact by the fig ir. In referring t 
n ‘Key t the Ma e U. GU \ 
Ve | ‘ tou para ip state ha 1 
perpendicular s t st 
Che next it! i rawnla ss 
p to show how s downhill t 
n is called to Pa } the Key 
Curves imj | ¢ The s yr 
’ i e? c ’ ’ v s 
the beg x k f € r st i 
“s k ‘ 
kK i “ ” c } he base 
k 1 the | ma lev 
with \ : t iw 
; 5 u 
IF you will glance thi ugh the copy you will 
see that the paramount fault is incorrect for 
mation of / and f should have the greater 
lepth of curvature at the beginning—so should 
L. is quite persistently written with a shal 
»w beginning, showing that the writer has not 
yet mastered the formation, probably not hav- 
ing seen how the character should be made 
In checking the O. G. A. papers, all im- 


perfectly executed outlines are not marked— 
nly enough to show the writer what his faults 
are In rock, for instance, we have a ‘perfect 


awkwardness of 


example” of the joining im 

perfectly tormed curves! Note w the write 

wobbles” on iat outl the izggle he 

had to get the & up on the line as a resu 

not making r correc ' Can't you see his 
, a 


IBSZ Oy 
Oo Fee Ke tae ° 
ode aay te 

1 ¢4a"a S Ca? 
Beir ge R: 


So 4 












Our examiner's markings 


jaws working the intensity of the effort? 
Likewise, while we is wri a little better 
in we might, and much better in swiftly (on 
the fourth line from the bottom) at the end 
f the second line it is still too perpendicular 


in slant—but attention has already been called 


to this fault in the first line. 
There are some blunt-end characters, and 
these are marked with 1-2 or 1: for instance. 


fifth, 


well being in the second line, ever in the 
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Heartaches and Headaches 


They can be avoided if those s« nding in test 


papers will follow carefully the instructions in 
our Credentials Booklet 
‘ awa ‘ 
t S$ | 
, iA 
] n ‘ il Ca ‘ 
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Some Facility Drills in 


ITH O. G. A. Contest papers piled 

two feet high around us, and a score 

of thousands yet to come, we wish 
you could all board the O. G. A Special and 
come and see for yourselves instead of our 
trying to tell you how to write! It wouldn't 
take long for you to discover good notes from 
bad—and_ why Neither would it require 
much practice for you to improve on those 
faulty structures, due more to your not seeing 
what you are writing, than to inability to 
make them. We would have to leaf through 
nly a few scores of clubs with you, for you 
to leave this desk something of a connoisseur 
f shorthand notes—if not a 100 per cent bet 
ter writer. 

PERFECTION OF STYLE comes with 
onstant striving for improvement of notes 
after the fundamentals of good technique are 
developed, but there is absolutely no reason 
why a student should labor over his writing 


making thick, wobbly outlines, blunt ends i 


stead of the fade-out lines that reflect a 
fluent style. When he does, isn't it because 
he doesn’t keep the purpose of his shorthand 
in mind? Most of you are not learning 
shorthand just to become acquainted with a1 
inert art, like a novice archaeologist who 
studies the writings of the ancients whether 
yw not he has an opportunity to decipher hiero- 
glyphics on tombstones. 

A LIVE ART. Yow are learning a live 
art, practiced successfully or otherwise in very 
important as well as less important jobs all 
yver the world. A boat does not come into 
New York harbor—or dock on the West 
Coast, as to that—which does not bring its 
burden of mail from Greggites in foreign 
lands. Eager, enthusiastic, and hardworking, 
many of them become excellent writers of the 
system even though handicapped by having to 
learn and write it in a foreign tongue. 


IT breaks our heart to see shorthand students 
who are studying under all the advantages of 
these United States, yet willing to give s 
little attention to the perfection of an art that 
can be and, if properly mastered, will be a 
source of genuine satisfaction and independ- 
ence! Out of 500,000 stenographers who will 
be graduated in a month or two, approxi 
mately 50,000 will have acquired the practical 
and useful style required for the O. G, A 
rhink of that! Then some of them will won 
der why they are not advanced more rapidly 
on the job; yet they have no greater ambitiot 
to spur them on than merely “to get by.” 


By FLORENCE 


Fluency Drill 


Precial 


Precision 


oa Drill I 


wt 
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Shorthand Penmanship 


ELAINE ULRICH 


Now let's start w i fluency drill Have 


you stopped to think what we mean by a 
fluency drill? It es t mean that y 
ire ft Ww te ft i 5 s Viv a la 
: : ‘ ‘ 

ible re i | at W 
write then V i ga ] y are 
making good with proj ant, forma 
tion, and size at a fair i speed 


r ’ | % ‘* ’ , 
4 pa at wads 1] é es ? Swit " . 
¥ \ a ind the piel i I ti ec wit 
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yf a smart click A 
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/- writers 1 to « \ 
J motion tha i i 
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a 4 sing the rcle at a n raj writing pra 
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circies ¢ se ‘ ut 
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It Mit et i eC wl at 
you are making, so that 1 will not write 
something els« > ‘ t ent write Ri¢ 
for wall Do 1 } w why? What are 


on cap als I 1 may make it raf W het 


} 


you have this Precisior 1) at vour con 


mand, go R 
straight lines t irve These requit 
practice—but not mu talking about then 
You will be able t ¢ w the 
written from the illustrator Then take 
the third Pre | pe you have 
noticed w nice " ternate the flu 


drills with precision practice last writing 


lowed by slower sp ‘ \ 
an opportunity t - «f 
ture you devel nt ther ex 
EXPERTS’ METHOD. When t 

win contests, speed writers like M Swen 





T 


Dupraw used to “rip off” dictation at 
ls a minute for five minutes, with the 
aim of “getting down” the dictation, 
ss—then follow the reading of those 

immediately with practice at lower 
in order to correct the style of their 

If they found some particular outline 


‘ | 


to write correctly at high speed, they 


ymptly devoted a minute or two to prac- 


il they could write 
d at their top speed Othe: 
rms become irreparably shattered at 
eds and the reading of them is neither 


nor easy Both Mr. Swem and Mr 


broke world records in accuracy at 
yp speeds, a 1 pl ybably know 
ive tol you s§ much about keeping 
curvature of strokes, about slant and 
that we shall it go into detail on 
la o ¢ \ You must beg 
see for yourself what you are to make 
rT intil you become quite expert 


Transcription Project Q’s and A’s 


s to type unt they finish the 
minutes 


eferre t n the Janua: 


ts deducted disqualifies a 


ites e deducted from the transcry 
{ , the to be deducted from the 
rate ‘ t xv added to the time 
x 7 took utes t 
‘ < i x ey “ as 
; ‘ pog rrore 
" S ate ¢ Z or 2d 
‘ ‘ + R 
2 we 
“ “ 
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y sa 
s < “ 
ne 
ere n rm t set the test 
ar, except tha i pts made at a 
speed tha 15 w Ss a minute are t 
cy Students s id. therefore type 
ey finish the A letters 
vedits” , es.” ¥ 
e that we tell y \ s' of 
will be eau 
[Two points acted f " sspelled wo 
Two for ar t scription of a word 
e for a r al « 
Une tf nc t atior 
j nd 1} 1 
$ DASIS i p Nlil De Marke 
but as t s more than three 
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e space allott ! is Progress Chart 
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reference and for any remedial practice you 
? 


wish to assign. Also, this serves to show the 
student what improvement, if any, he 


a 
- 


made through the repeti 
test, and from month to m« 

You will not deduct from the gross spec 
at which the test is written for any errors 
We shall not deduct any words for the errors 
made. The possibilities are that it would 
take approximately one 
rect each error, in the example you cite, or 
one minute would be required to correct the 
errors. In the first place, typographical er 
rors should be corrected as the student pro 
ceeds with his transcript. If he waits until 
he has finished the transcript, he should read 
it before removing it from the machine, 


" ; 


half minute to cor 


and correct such errors as he finds his 
would be charged against s transcribing 
time. But where such correctable errors are 
not made and you find a tie between two sti 
dents who have finished th« transcripts i 
the same length of time, one with a perfe 

transcript and the other wit two typ 
graphical errors of a correctable nature, ) 

should add one more minute to the transcrib 
ing time of the student making the errors 
and divide the number of words transcribed 
by this new transcription tim rder to get 


a proper rating. If it is a misspelled w 
the chances are it will take at least one mit 
ute to look up the spelling and correct it, 
that you will again charge or ninute 


this more serious type of e1 


ExAMPLE 


Mary transcribed a “ ect in ten n 

s with no « vs 

lohn transcribed ir ‘ wo ty} 
2 hica rors 

Frank transcribed in te sp g 

Mary’s transcription spe¢ will be thirty 
words a minute, but John and Frank will be 


credited with only twenty-seven words a mit 

ute, since you will consider that it would 
have taken one minute to correct the spelling 
error on Frank's paper, and one minute to co! 
rect the two typographical errors on John’s. 
Except for making such differentiations, wher« 
two or more students finish an acceptable 


transcript in the same lengt f time, y 
will not grade papers or “rat reeds 

4 deduction of only three redits” is al 
lowed on the entire project, whi embraces 
two short letters now instea ne longet 
letter 

4. It probably would be more satisfactory 


tor you to give the tests at approximately the 
same time each month—just as soon after 


the magazines are received as possible 

5. Students should have at least three qual 
fying transcription during the five-mont! 
period to be considered eligible in the m- 


petition. 
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April Test Material 


1/1 clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of mames to expedite checking 
and insure accuracy in making out certificates ipril copy is good as membership tests 
antil May 25, 1939 


Senior O. A. T. Test Chinatown, the roaring Barbary Coast, the 
Cavalcade of the Golden West, and all the 
For Part |, make an attractive arrangement of ; “ 
the World's Fair Facts given here. For Part II other thrillers along the Gayway LAND 
select an itinerary for @ vacation trip or a tour to . tT 
the World's Fair at San Francisco or New York, or SCAPING AND LLU MINATION l'reasure 
some other matter, if you prefer, that will make « Island will be a garden by day. a jewel by 
page of tabulation The railroads and travel agencies nate 
have many interesting Tour folders prepared to cover night. Thousands ot trees and pl ints, mil 


proposed trips for 1939, which may be had for the 


Ps _ . terne } ' } 
asking and that will make good reading as well as good lions of flowers patte ned by arbors, boule 


tabulation test copy vards and rainbow-colored Magic Carpets 
WORLD'S FAIR FACTS. Wuere: Will give way at night to the mystery and 
“e ° rave mult red liol ' re 

The Golden Gate International Exposition ®4Y¢ty of mu lored lighting. These are 


on man-made Treasure Island in the the jewels set about an architectural plan 


center of San Fran sco Bay linked by the that combines the incient design of May in 


San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge to the Incan, Cambodian and other Pacific cul 
2,000,000 population of the Bay communi tures into a unique, modern scheme. 1939 
ties. WHEN: Opens on February 18, 1939 Golden Gate Internation Exposition on 
and stays open fur 288 days, until Decem San Francisco Bay Forn DE-1219 
ber 2 of the same year. How Larce: Phys Printed in U.S. A 

ically, 400 acres spreading a mile long and 

two-thirds of a mile wide; financially, rep Junior O. A. T. Test 

resenting up to $50,000,000; culturally, as ee Te ee a ey ee ee 


broad as the civilization of the Western from one of the overland railroads, using the frst 


four words in place of inside address and salutation 


States and nations of the Pacih ATTEND 

aNCE: 6,000,000 Californians live within ten THIS OF ALL YEARS is the opportune 
hours’ ride ot Treasure Island. 4.000.000 time to visit Calitornia In addition to her 
Out-of-state visitors are expected ndividu ever-present charm af d romance, California 
illy or with 1,500 conventions totaling will this year stage a most spectacular pag 
estimated admissions of 20,000,000 for Ex eant—the World's Fair on man-made 
position year I XHIBITORS Br SINESS will Il reasure Island nm the enter of San Fran 
dramatize its story in pavilions and exhibits cisco Bay 

valued at more than $15,000,000 he Halls From all over America and the storied 
of Varied Industries, Electr ty and Con lands of the earth, visitors will gather t 
munication, Foods and Beverages, Homes enjoy this Magic City its treasures of 
ind Gardens, Mines Metals, and Machine art and science ts gayety and atmos 
ry Health ind ocience ind \ icat onland phere No Wor d's | iir has ever revealed 
“ ll represent a cross-section of American so much ot g| imour trom countries in every 
enterprise GOVERNMENT displays are corner of the earth 

planned to reveal the achievements and sce So don’t postpone longer that trip to 
mic attractions Of approx mately 36 states California Join the happy throng for the 
ind Alaska Hawa Puerto Rico and the most enjoyable vacation you have ever had 
Philippines n the great Federal Hall, Hall Rail fares and other tr ivel costs are su! 

of Western States, Court of States and prisingly low Hotels, resorts and sight 
private pay lions, while at least 25 Foreicn seeing companies offer substant il reduc 

NATIONS will erect their own exhibits to ac tions. 

ent the color of the Latin, Oriental and Plan now to be a guest of the West i 
South Seas peoples n this Pageant ot the 1939 Return the enclosed card today tor 
Pacific. Features and SpeciaAt Events or our beautiful California travel booklet and 
nament all phases of the Fair. On the jub complete information about the low ra 

lant side. the Gayway will gather the most fares from your home city There's no 
ymusing quirks of American showmanship obligation and you are sure to benefit tron 
ind the glamour of Pacific night life our friendly assistance 

Here. merrymakers will throng a $1,500,000 Cordially yours 
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Transcription Speed Project 
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April Competent Ty pist Test 


Use double spacing im typing this test 


(Te find the gross sumber of words you write, divide gross mumber of strokes by 5; then deduct ten words for 
each error to get met words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of cach line im order to facilitate 
counting the gross mumber of strokes written.) 


Strokes 

Business long ago learned to recognize the direct rela- S4 
tionship between good will and sales. But today we are 110 
face to face with the necessity of building public good will 171 
for industry, not alone for sales but in order to preserve the 234 
very system of free enterprise upon which we exist and do 292 
business. 

Private industry has an impressive record of vast and 
solid achievement. While admitting all its human failures 410 
and defects, and laying no claim whatever to perfection, it 471 
can prove beyond all question that its contributions to man- 53 
kind have exceeded those of any other system ever known. 593 
That story can be told simply and effectively by giving the 


public the facts about industry, in order that public opinion 715 
may be enlightened and not misled. 751 

The charge is made that business is not interested in R05 
promoting public good, but only in profits for itself. That, 867 


of course, is the height of absurdity, yet many unthinking 92¢ 
people accept it as gospel. How can modern industry pros 
per when there is no mass purchasing power for the prod- 
ucts of mass producers? 

It is true that business is interested in profits. Without 1123 
them it would die. Take away the power to earn profits, 1180 
and you take away the ability to make employment, to keep 1238 
old plants in working order, or to build new plants and to 
pay taxes. Profitable industry makes for the prosperity and 1358 
well-being of the whole nation. Any business has to sell 1416 
far more than merely the product which it makes. It has 1473 
to be able to sell its contribution to our standard of living, 
its contribution to employment and to economic stability, 
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and its contribution to the general progress and advance- 
ment of the community in which it is located. 

I think many of us have been so busy selling the actual 
products which we manufacture, that until recently at least 
we had fallen behind in selling the less tangible but even 
more important results which follow from the fact that 
we are in business as employers and contributors to the 
economic stability and welfare of the people of this coun- 
try. That sort of job, it seems to me, is one which today 
should be undertaken by every industry represented in this 
convention. Many of you are already in direct contact with 
the general public through various sales, advertising, and 
publicity activities. But I have an idea there are many com- 
panies who have thus far been thinking somewhat exclu- 
sively in terms of customers and prospects, and have not 
yet been thinking sufficiently in terms of the general public. 

Let me repeat to you that today it is not sufficient to 
confine your efforts to conveying the excellence of your 
products to customers and prospects. Today it is vital that 
you bear constantly in mind the necessity of presenting 
your company and your industry to the general public in 
terms of the contributions which your company and your 
industry have made and will continue to make to the com- 
fort, convenience, progress, and prosperity of mankind. 
—Tom Mercer Girdler, Chairman, Republic Stee! 
Corporation. : 


(Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 





Strokes 
1650 





A New Club Prize 





Theory to any one teacher's class in any one month. 





For Complete Theory 


Beginning with this announcement, the Gregg Ovals pin in enamel and gold will 
be awarded, as a club prize, to the student making the best accuracy on the Com- 
plete Theory Test. Tests properly listed, together with the corrected papers, should 
be submitted for the Complete Theory Certificate. The prize will be awarded in a 
club, if ten or more qualify, but only one club prize will be awarded in Complete 
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QO. A. T. Club Prize Awards 
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Immaculate 
Bron, 


Veronica Sullivan 
Conception School 
New York 

Anne Korman 
High School, 
New Jersey 

Joyee Miles 
Superior 

Marjorie Stewart, High 
School, Wewoka, Oklahoma 

Patricia Duff, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, 
California 

Forest Fennessy,. High School 
Juneau, Alaska 

Jacob Hershey and Bernice 
Seeger, William Penr 
Senior High School York 
Pennsylvania 

John Berland Minnesota 
Civil Service Schoo! 
Duluth, Minnesota 

Barbara Baughman, High 
School, Canton, Illinols 

Robert Mayer, High School 
Madison, New Jersey 

Geraldine Williams, High 
School, Boothbay Harbor 
Maine 

Robert Matthews, High 
School Humboldt 
Tennessee 

Zoe Carter and Bette Becker 
Northern Business College 
Bemidji, Minnesota 

Florence Winter, Doris Wiese 
and Helen Wendt, High 
School, Appleton, Wisconsin 

Julia Hildreth, Queens- 
Chicora College, Charlotte 
North Carolina 

Evelyn Trombly, St 
Commercial School, 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Caroline Farritor, High 


Weequahic 
Newark 


Schoo 


High 
Montana 


Mary's 


School, Broken Bow, 
Nebraska 

Bonnie Jean Rehrer, St 
Vincent Villa, Fort Wayne 
Indiana 

Jean Cantelmo, Drake Secre 
terial College, Union City 
New Jersey 

Virginia Lee, High School 
Massena, New York 

Wilma Janss, High School, 
Atlantic, Iowa 

Edythe Le Cates, Beacom 
College, Wilmington, 
Dc laware 

Elleen Ide, Hill College, 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


Lily Padeken, Margaret Diets 
Commercial School, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Angeline O'Korn, Crawford 
County Community High 
School, Arma, Illinois 

Ruth Mollerstrom, Community 
High School, Colby, Kansas 

John Wherritt, Stevens Point 
Vocational School, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin 

Joan Wallace, Mount St 
Vincent College, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada 

Helen Jablonski, Central High 
School, Johnstown, 


Pennsylvania 
Robert 8. Jones, High School, 
Coulee City, Washington 
Janet Richard, Mount St 


Mary's Academy, Little 
Rock, Arkansas 

Ada Shapiro, Colby Junior 
College, New London 
New Hampshire 


Dorothy Jankowski, Sacred 


Heart School, Wauwatosa 
Wisconsin 

Charlotte Ranger, Presents 
tien of Mary. 
ville, Quebec, 


Drummond- 
Canada 


Tyler County 
Middlebourne, 


Doris McGinnis, 
High School, 
West Virginia 

Agnes Cromins, St. Paul of 
the Cross School, Jersey 
City, New Jersey 


Tre Grece Warrer. 


Mary MeFarland 
High School, McLean, 
Illinois 
“sul Selortino, St. Mary's 
High School, Cape Girar 
deau, Missouri 


O. G. A. Membership Test 
Spring 
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Leo Wheaton, Secred Heart 
School, Salina, Kansas 
Kathleen MeCrudden, &t. 
Patrick's High School, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Community 


Betty Mae Kurtenbach, &t 
Joseph = & he leru Titi 
nots 

Frances Lawyer, Township 
High School, El Paso, Iii 

Eva Marie Bickel, High 
School, Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Marjorie Ward, High Schoo! 
Davenport lows 

Gerald Coke, High Shoot 
Juneau, Alaska 

Mary Alice Mcleod. Holy 


High Secheol, 
Denver, Colorado 

Jerry Masiello, High School 
Madison. New Jersey 


Family 


Martha Kieyia, St. Joseph's 
Academy. Tipton, Indians 

Sue Hrbal, Central Migh 
School, Johnstown, Pens 
sylvania 

Marjorie Bieck, High Schoo! 
Summerfield, Kansas 

Anna Reichmut? Rhoades 
School for Legal Secretaries 


Francieco, California 
Ruth Ann De Clerq. Holy 
Names Central High Scho 
Oak California 
Dennis Larsen, High School 
Parkers T'rairie. Minnesots 
Nellie Feiber. High Schoo! 
Woodfield, Ohio 
Maxine Gaver, High Schoo 
Columbus, Nebraska 
Catherine G. Ferris, St 
Aloysius High School 
ark. New Jersey 
Rose Vitale. Central 
Hancok. New York 
Doucette, Tligh Sehool 
Port Maine 
Amity Hig 
Springs 


San 


and 


New 
Schoo! 


lames 
South and 
Gerald Harland 
School 
lowa 
Lorraine Sorvig, High School 
Bagley, Minnesota 
Doris Mark, Osnaburg Town 
ship High School, Bast 
Canton, Ohio 
Priscilla Warren 
College 


College 


Bliss 
Lewiston 


Bust 
ness 
Maine 

James CG 
High 
nols 

Marguerite Grassi, St. Mary's 
High School, New England 
North Dakota 


School 


Community 


Galva, Tht 


Albert Ziska, Holy Family 
High School Denver 
Colorado 

Mary Slade, Chamberlayne 
School, Boston, Massa 
chusetts 

Jean Hamm, High School, 
Booneville, Mississippi 

Elwin King, Wisconsin State 
Refoimatory. Green Bay 
Wisconsin 

Kdna Melcher, St. Paul's 
Academy Washington, D.¢ 

Francis Gelenitis, Drake 
Secretarial College, Bay 
onne, New Jersey 

Larraine Bavolek, Josephinum 
High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Hazel Erne, High School, 


Millbank, South Dakote 
Dorothy Carlson, High School 
Bemidji, Minnesota 
Zalla Bonn, Woodbury Col 
lege, Hollywood, Californis 
Louise Krohn, St. Paul of the 
Cross Commercial School, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
Nell Stanley, Dickinson 
Memorial High School, 
Clintenwood, Virginia 
Mildred Stuver and Betty 
Allen. High School, Albu 
querque. New Merico 


April. 
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WHo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Enthusiastic writers make the grade in Diamond Medal Test 


Says Examiner A. A. Bowe 


Medical vocabulary holds 
no terrors for these two 
young Diamond Medalists. 
They get a thrill out of 
a difficult assignment 

the more difficult, it 
seems, the more they en- 
joy handling it—meeting 
its challenge like veterans! 





Eugene Karst Elsie Clare Schmitz 


HEN the World War was about over He does « nsiderabl “ k for the D 


there came into this world a young ment of Labor and Industry. and it is in ti 
man destined to be a rapid shorthand that he encounters n t the medical test 

writer He learned the subject in the Osh- mony n which he evidently thrives He al 
kosh, Wisconsin, Hig Ss l, graduating ready has a reputation for being ar expert i 
trom that school in June, 1936. Then he en this line He gives nsiderable credit to Mis 
tered the Oshkosh Business College for fur Evans for a thorough training in this class 
ther training. In June, 1937 he joined classes work at Gregg College 
at Gregg College and continued his upward And once again, like so many expert s 
swing of shorthand speed, to win the 200 hand writers, tennis plays an important part 
vords-a-minute test and the Diamond Medal the recreational life of Mr. Karst, with swim 

Eugene Karst’s first goal while in high ming having a proportional share of his tin 
school was journalism (he was editor of his As tor hobbies, sit him down with a goo 
school paper); then one day his teacher, Miss biography or ar torical novel. or take hin 
Jennie Lake, spoke about a former pupil wh to a symphony meert or the opera, an 
had taken up court reporting and told how it you've provided just the entertainment ’ 
teresting it was. The seed had been sow! loes his heart g 
and as the months rolled by he set his mind 
to accomplish this end. His journalistic expe MILING ELSIE CLARE SCHMITZ 
rience in school naturally emphasized the need New York ty, the latest recipient 
of a knowledge of words and more words, and the coveted Diamor Medal She won it b 
this served him well when he set out to join jualifying on the 200 words-a-minute Greg 
the ranks of the shorthand reporting profes Expert test while attending Pace Institute 
sion, for words and the ability to put then We'd like to quote in ¢ the account of he 
into shorthand and then transcribe them is the wctivities that came | is in response t 
stock-in-trade of the reporter equest for information, but we haven't th 

The diversity of his work with a large re space Her enthusiastic letters breathe the 
porting firm in Detroit is what makes it inter- freshness and ex uration of youth. full of 
esting, Mr. Karst says, particularly taking the ioy f living and makine guvod Vis 
medical testimony. Then, too, he finds a Schmitz has been an “awards collector” fron 
stimulating challenge in reporting the test: her elementary schoo! swe wie she « 
mony of foreigners, of which there are many presented with a e modal { : wifes 
in Detroit, for it introduces a language difh sverage in all subjects during her cieht vear 
culty that requires a keen ear and quick think it St. Joseph’s Pat 1s 
ing. Mr. Karst gets much of this in the Her enthusiasm for shorthand began as 
Wayne County Circuit Court, the U. S. Bank as she took her first lesson in Wadleigh Hig! 


ruptcy Court, and in other fields of reporting School under the guidance of Mrs. Gladys 








Hube Searle hier we il ¢ ellence in this 
subject as ll as the others brought he 

upon graduation, the ‘ peration in Gover! 

ment Gold Medal, a Silver Loving Cuy rT 
I xcellence in Secretarial St idies, ind a S10 
Scholarship. Another record t edit 
during her four year f high s is 100 
per cent attendance, with never an absent nor 


late mark! 


rN , , é 
| HE gold medal award brought her to the 
Mayor 


Schmitz tell the story 


attention of LaGuardia of New York, 
but let Miss 

After graduation, I had the same prob 
iat confronts 
1 needed it 


and 
graduation, I re« 


+} all graduates needed a 
right away! Ihe day after 


eived a letter from an officia 


the Board of Education congratulating me 
m the honor bestowed upon me be 
selected by the Mayor f the City f Ne 
York to serve as one « his Career Studet 
in City Government. | was bewildered: I wa 
happy, because evident! someone was givil 
me a job—but wl ind where? and when 
The mystery was soor | \1 let te 
ime, explaining that ad been selected b 
he Mavor to be one f the sixteen Cares 
Students—eight girls and eight boys from the 
ity high schools—w were t study Cit 
Government at first hand during the summe! 


} 


‘What a thrill | 


Honor in 


experienced as we were 


presented to his his own private 
fice at City Hall and the newspapermen took 


pictures of us! 
IT must have been thrilling and the 
Miss Schmitz gained by 


depat tmetr 


ence 
various city 
that 
| 


were given the Career Students served 
At the end of the summer, she 
an additional six months’ stenographi 


hases. Sh 


ier well 
landed 
position in the Department of Pure 


was stationed for a time in the Drug 


} hil 
1 vocabulary 


Division, where t 
large degree medical 1 real test of her shor 


hand ability and a 


for future expertness \ special lette 
commendation and recommendation from the 
Commissioner climaxed this job 

Next, she secured a position with a broker 


ize firm, serving as secretary to the head 
the Fire l 


surance Department. In the meat 


time, Miss Schmitz had passed the Civil Ser 
vice stenographer examination, wit 1 rating 
xf 99 per cent in shorthand and transcription 
and she received an appointment at tl be 


ginning of this year in the Medical and 


ing Auditing sectior f the Department of 
Welfare 

With a view ) easing ‘ s thand 
speed with attendant accuracy, Miss Schmit 
enrolled at Pace Institute, in the School of 
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» thand Rep rf ‘ < 14 
160, a 175 awards it \ 
the Institute she enter \ il S 
and ( test the New ¥ Greg 
Shortha Teachers’ Ass t winning t 
College eve \ A pe It was 
e las est f the s that M 
> if z l l it 200 i-minut 
the test Diamor Medal 
We checked up to find Miss Schn 
loes anvtl g else excep Well, sne 


, , 
4a great Ket i adept i Kating rT 
i! ‘ wn W Is, she I lance i 
| | 
She’s a regular git S " a 
| | 
woKS the time w iy quaul 
is a irt eporter a 4 employment 
it field—the ultimate goa t 
nhy ter yranher 
i ) 1s STe¢ >} abv eT 


WHY I LIKE MY JOB 


column experiences 
Why not 


your work? 


Readers tell us in this 


they meet with on the job let us 


hear about 
Has Four Bosses 


WORK in a bank in a small tow nly 


1,000 populati but t k is e of two 
in the county and it es a large volume 
business Its ushier is secretary-treasurer 

f the Federal Farm Loan Association and 
also of a production credit corporation. We 
have four sets of files in the bank: farm loan 


credit corporation, banking, and insurance 
We put through all applications for Federal 

Land Bank loans for land located in our 

uunty, and I work 

taking the 

and 


It takes from three to four 


with the secretary 
treasurer i 
them ready, 
leone 


upplications, getting 


letters relating t 


~ 
months 


writing 


of this nature and we take on 


t se 1 loan 
the average of one loan a day, so you can set 
there is work involved 
All loans on personal property livestock 
are taken through our credit corporation, a! 
we have loans here from three states ] 
ive to see that loans are renewed when due 
make out the mortgages, see that loans are 
inspected, and send in notes for rediscount t 


the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 

We also have a who looks 
ince, and 11 t 
tion 


really have four men bosses, ea 


man ifter insu 
f my duties to take dicta 
from him and file the correspondence. | 


1 , 
POKING al 


ter a different department, and | work wit! 
them all. I have to know, w it being tol 

when a file is called for, whether it is bank 
credit-corporation, farn irance. | 
an certainly say at my \ ever wg 

tiresome, and that I m ru t of son 

thing to d HE. 











JUDGE’S CHARGE TO THE JURY 


Why this final “take” in a case is at some times the easiest 
and again the very hardest record that the reporter has to make 





By CHARLES LEE SWEM, Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


NH ges arg¢ rom a rej] gz " may may i " i 
Stal a pata x it ese OSS ities 
c my] i 
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| ter ma \ ik i) tips S \ 
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ndreds a eve i pages « now the ‘ i ' ‘ ‘ 
. 
ne case I ‘ irg t 1 | yt ma 
as¢ It eX nes a ire en porting 1 ’ , ba ‘ ‘ 
‘* | ‘ ‘ 
' t { i ‘¥ ‘ : " : { ¢ : : | 
' 
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I inlan i int g c p ist gy Ss giver H Pe 
neither s ] matte I testin \ eit S| al y ] i A c . ! 
, , 
fowl—but something in between ifter a fast da vork g a fast a 
. witness and a faster and sloppier a 
’ % ‘ ‘ ‘ '¥ ‘ 
THE charge is f yurse, actually solid torney, to have His Honor rise t us teet 
matter Based on its normal! syllable inter lean back ir " i rding t s 
sity. it sl he the moe Pe t matte . custom und con . , Gentlemen of the 
, | 
the w Wher es é Jury (Nowa s it Ladi 
' mat , +! ’ — +4} Ter 
S \ i i atte iy r cme ¢ y 
os : 
somewhere around 1.25, the irge frequent 
| > 
goes as as 150. w c s ery £ A NOTHI R i £ ge a 

“4 } | | ; ‘ ] ‘ ; , } +} 
leed The paradox of the large, trom a porting task 1s i ming at the end of the 
reporting angle, is that rf ma the ig he ist t in esent ti ! e way orf new 
the ll },! nter ; +} e ¢ ‘ n . y ‘ ‘ 
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to report; that is, by a reporter w has taker reportet is t already be ne familiar dur 
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ill advantage e extra la ising Q e | \ Atte N 
possibilities that system aff i this the gen ge s fancy in re 
, 
articular type f materia { r acts ise e rep te nm \ 
7 
ve as the ( t att ey what i 
hr 
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PHERE are tw 5 en place il for the 
\ \ irg the instr give t tie | c t t i { 
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, : ‘1 
es! ew guage ( c act t udversely affected the « will be 
istic § the indiv al w happens t he vick to remir His Honor at the et 


wearing the black gown. It is not old “stuff” charge, and no damage is done. The } 
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make is that the reporter can more or less re- 
lax even on a long recital of the facts of the 
case, familiar as he is with the case by that 
time. 


this month in “From 
are only 


ry” - . 

THE phrases illustrated 
a Reporter's Notebook” 
of the many in use throughout the country on 


suggestions 
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this type of work. Actually, I find very few 
in my notebook which were not old ten or 
fifteen years ago, and which are not the 
mon property of all our wr 

There is nothing to be scared about in the 
reporting of the charge, however fast or how- 
ever important it may be—if you the 
phrases at your command 


com 


ifers ft day 


have 


Advice to Young Shorthand Reporters 


By WILLARD B. BOTTOME 
Exclusively for the Grecc Warrer 


F you don't understand exactly what a wit 


ness says, don’t feel that it is any reflection 


on your ability to stop the witness and get 
your record straight. The best of reporters 
stop witnesses when in doubt. 


While I was reporting a 
the stand 


lake this instance 
che mical case recently, the chemist on 


used the words “trihydroxyethy!” and “digly 
calstearate.” I suppose you assume that | 
wrote those words in shorthand as they were 


They could, of course, be i 


ver working for 


uttered 
by contractions by a stenogra] 


repre sente 


a chemical concern where such words are used 


daily. But I stopped the witness and had him 
spell out the words. And, incidentally, the 
chemist himself had to refer to his little book 
of formulae to determine the proper spelling. 
So what chance has a court reporter to grab 


such words right off the bat unless he inter- 
rupts the witness for the purpose of getting his 
Don't hesitate to stop a 


accurate record 


record straight? So 
witness in order to get an 
LET us consider, too, the hypothetical ques 
tion that is put to an expert 
is usually based on an alleged state of facts 
disclosed by 


Such a questior 


previous testimony in the case, It 
the examining attorney 
from a paper carefully prepared. It is a 
take for the court reporter to depend upon get 
ting the paper afterwards and fail to take 

witness 


down the question as it is read to the 


is frequently read by 
mis 


Of course, the copy might be obtained after- 
wards, but hypothetical questions are often in 
terrupted by objections and motions to strike 
out; certain parts are excluded by the court 
and other parts revised by the insertion of a 
word or sentence; 
always follow the copy, for since he wrote the 
original question there may have been addi 
tional testimony introduced that he will insert 
into the question from memory, without regard 
to the copy from which he is reading. Then, 


also, the attorney does not 


when the question has been broken up and re 
vised to suit counsel, the reporter is asked to 
read the revised question to the expert. Here 


the reporter’s editorial ability suffers consider 
able strain as he puts together the hypothetical! 
question as modified. 

Follow the rule of reporting everything that 
ts read from papers. 


WHEN you mark an exhibit, put the date 
under the exhibit number. I recently l 
such a procedure became un 
usually important. pre 


vious trials, reported by three separate report 


reporte 
a case where 


There had been three 


instant trial 
been produced on 
trials—and all « 
without date. The 
constantly calling off wrong exhibit 
even after I had marked them with 
containing the date. 

Always date 
porter on the 
straight 


ers. The papers used in the were 


the same as those that had 
the exhibit 


were 


previous ntained 


numbers attorneys 
numbers 
my stam] 
exhibits 
trial to 


your 
next 


Help the re 
keep his record 


MLUCH has been written in 


the subject of 


recent years on 
editing. There is no objectior 
to changing imperfect diction, bad 
| 


grammar 


and redundant verbiage where the editing af 
fects merely the form of the passage and not 
the substance. Editing, however, should be w 


y } 
dulged in only where the speaker is not sworn 
Ifa 


judge or attorney uses was f were it 
would be foolish not to change it, but, wher 
it comes to the judge’s charge, you are imme 
diately in danger of criticism if you edit any 


thing but the simplest mistakes in diction. Col 


loquy between Court and l 


-ounsel, stipulations 
and offers to prove, may be edited as to forn 
but not 

But on the question of editing the 


of a witness 


substance. 
testimony 


the line must be sharply draw: 


It does not matter what the witness says or 
how he says it, tt is sworn testimony and 
should not be tinkered with one iota. I know 
of a court reporter who had a habit of con 


tinually editing witnesses’ testimony. But, wher 
he was called to the witness stand himself to 


substantiate his notes, he fell down hopelessly, 
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F R ’s Noteb 
rom a Reporters Notebook 
“Ladies and Gentlemen of the Jury” 
By CHARLES LEE SWEM, C.S.R. 
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failed to indicate i 2 Alt ‘ ( ing 
had made i ¢ t { ( M il 
tes shnowe exact! \ at tine vitness Sa 
yu is typewritte i it iriam ‘ 
iginal notes 
(/se tact m ed ’ } in ré 
‘ rs of mimar | irt and un Se 
if tj at ess sa ; secon ? j 
j n tha ‘ 
Wi RI iep Xan it i 
iken ¢ e (Tia vy esses al su st 
| b { the instan as 
‘ ‘ ‘ Ca s & cs mcd 
i i i yestions i \ 
l c Ma i “ is A 
mitt y tin rie 
Cite I itt i i \ 
ed not take dov dit s depos 
tion la ‘ g I ca t and ma 
| ‘ p )« Ite Wa All ‘ ’ I 
tie report t W . t t \ if 
appens t mireq tly that the sicte 
! tally Na Dye i ! 
trike out as the read | 
pended on getting t ulterwa 
( t nsert the argum ect i 
; ‘ I 1 ‘ " ] 
peiessiy mu lle 
\W ( | t an 
, 
{rial are rea t the pape ifterwa  % 
even tf if ] i\ take t al lown, be 
iuse punctuat $ imp ! eril 
the way n ta eys rea | it s eX 
imina s he e trial 1 tte i 
is to the punctuatior eV is to which is a 
uestion and wl i inswe ! att ‘ 
ive a hal mout ‘ S imblir 
t the s¢ " 1 k 
ep rter! 
) cl tite ae is and hare if 
wh ir notes Remey r that em ¢ ; 
ress thr ’ ‘ pele fa ‘LL firatecd 


\\ i utlines ) eT \ ] iri trie la 
’ 
e such outlines c \ s, what I say 
conciusion, 1s t S 
i carn sometim new ¢ver la I ut ‘L 
sort sa 


Entertainment Executives Who 
Are Ex-Stenographers 


Concluded from page 373 
think you are an unusually bright person t 
nd out things about a p spective empl ve 


I know of two cases where jobs were 


for stenographers wil used this approac! 


Tha 


t 


an) 


ot 


cou 


se 


W 


ry time, but 
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I > { ta '¥y ~ : : t ‘ : at ‘ { 1 ‘ 
1a I al | ! 
ist { get first all wi i ica ‘ 


(,! TING to the t pa 4 iti 
ntertainment world is s« siness : 
i any held I eas t € 
" llowing the < se tact 
it ey ‘ x presse | he c 5 ] i c Va 
ibie t ea tine leig nts 4 


What Other Readers Say 


Continued from page 374 


mit il ; nceentrate : by n 
' 
‘ () < pit 
i | a 
‘ t ’ ; | ' 
‘ } 
Vet { \ ‘ | i n 
ny f | ‘ 
} ‘ \ > : , ‘ . 
i ist ( eV i are 
‘ 1 
Ail we 
| _ 2 n't 
\\ i Sila : »‘ 
0 ! ] ’ ‘ me 
( r 4 
’ ‘ Te | 
~ ! A | T tice 


I a doc s Tice as & y atly leresti 
Nnait rt M ss SD Li px t ft eC years 
5 st ela t i phys i i n te ie 
me in 1 arious departn a hospital 
c t ive pe ed ast paragra| 
is vas Att ten y S| tal recor 
t l wht work if a sician’s pri 
vate mice wou be me Ss play ] 
lea was qu ssipate wever. The 
volume of work per person is ess than 
‘ s il i tne sare gent attentior 
t ela is req ed 
Rece tl B st versity 4 Harvar i 
{ versity Extensi Divis ive naug 
ate ses | the trait f tor’s st 
elaries \t Ha i t part of the 
urse 1s ey ed 1 i i I bask 
medical sciences; the s¢ art to imstruc 
viol in related secretarial subjects Other 
leges are planning simila urses. Would 
progressive educationa titutions such as 
these offer training of this type if there were 
not a definite recog! t A \/ 
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| Through wire and water 
| —ane air eee 


l 4 Presented by courtesy of the Irving Trust 
Company of New York City in a series 
KA ’ on American Industries and Banking 
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Business Has Wings 


By ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON 


President, American Academy of Political and Social Science 
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The Other Person’s Rights 


From VASH YOUNG'S “The Go-Giver” 
pyright, 1934 The B sMernil Company 
Used by special permission of the publishers 
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Keepers of the Light 


From “S. O. S..” a Book of Sea Adventure 
By DAVID MASTERS 


Copyright, 1934, Henry Holt and Company, New York 
Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of author and publisher) 


Part Ill 


Oaly the outlines starred are beyoud the vocabulary of the first eight chapters of the Manual 
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if Each Werkman Borrowed 89.000 


Reprinted from “SHINING LINES” issued by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
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Send Out Your Ships 


By WILFERD PETERSON 
In “The Friendly Adventurer” 
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Graded Dictation 


By CLARA HELLICKSEN 
For Use with Chapter Seven of the Manual 
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Graded Dictation 


By CLARA HELLICKSEN 
For Use with Chapter Eight of the Manual 
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The Road to Suecess 


By DOROTHY DIX 
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APRIL 


From “The Death of Our Almanac” 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER 
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The Million-Pound 
From “The Man tha Bank Note 


by MARK TWAIN 
Part IV 


Reprinted by special permission of 
the publishers, Harper & Bros 
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Aetual Business Letters 


Printing Trade Correspondence 
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